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ABSTRACT - \ 

Thi's document is deigned to identify several types 
'of vocational education programs and activities that a^e iii operation^ 
•in California's school districts and communities. Although the 
document primarily focuses on California programs, information* in' all 
sections. — .particularly those pitied Vocational Education A'dvisory 
Committees, Scope of Community Involvement in Vocational Education 
Programs ^nd Service^, and Vbca^ional Education Contracts — include 
information* intended to fye applicable to vocational education 
settings in other states. Titles of the remaining sections are Work 
Experience Education Programs, Apprenticeship Programs, Licensure 
Programs, ^Cooperative Vocational Education Prpgrams, Community 
Classroom--Occupational Education Programs, Begional./Occupational 
.Centers and Programs, Financial Aid ^Programs, Executive Intern 1 - 
Programs, and Fufrlough\ Programs. The description of each of these 
programs includes (wherte applicable) such aspects as organization, 
legislation, type of community involvement, advantages, evaluation, 
and problems. (SH) , ' 
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Preface . 



This publication is designed to identify several types of vocational education programs and 
activities that are in operation in California's school districts and communities. ✓ 

The success of these programs and activittes .requires a high degree of schgol and community 
planning and cooperation. Needless to say', because of the unique* needs of different students. and 
communities, manySanaticms exist in the actual way some programs are operated. 

Where the community's resources, facilities, ' and personnel are involved in the planning and 
bperation of instructional programs, students and teachers gain a more realistic understanding of 
actual work conditions and requirements. The'concrete illustrations antf work settings can make the 
teachiilg-learning process more relevant. 

People from business, industry, labor, and the schools may be hesitant to approach one another. 
Perhaps this reluctance results from one s limited experience in the specialized fields of the others. 
Such feelings may be reflected in misconceptions about young people, i^isgivings about the ability/ 
to share meaningful and useful information, experience, and knowledge; anxiety about becoming 
' overwhelmed and inundated with requests for.help once offered, and reluctance to participate in 
new forms of community-school instructional programs. 

Many school personnel have hatf limited' exp^fience outside of education ;*their formal training 
does not always provide information or experience in tfie world'of work. Consequently, jnany 
educators are not prepared for community-bas£d learning. 

Through ^ sincere, honest, open, and realistic approach, school personnel and people in the 
community can-work together iri'programs and activities that address the needs of each. ' - * 

Appreciation is expressed to Don Ayerill of Huntington'Bekch Union High' School District, Chuck 
Brady of Santa Barbara Unified School District; Herb Ellenburg of Baldy VieW Regional 
Occupational Program, Ron Grant of the Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges^ and 
Norvin Spence of Modesto City Schools for their input and contribution in the development of this 
publication. The coordinator for the Vocational Education Unit, State Department of Education; 
was Gv Allan Holmes, Consultant, Research and Program Development Unit. * . , 
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Vocational Education Advisory Committees 



Advisory committees have contributed to the 
success ot vocational programs for many years. 
More extensive and effective use of such commit- 
tees is needed today. Lducators should be cogm- , 
zant of the technological developments that will 
affect the employment* potential of their students. 
Adv.isory committees, comprised of employees., 
employers, parents, students, and .former students, 
can provide the information and guidance needed 
to keep vocational programs current. » 

PuTpose ofTTieT^clvisory Committee 

Xhe members of advisory conamfttees are selected 
from among individuals who are outside the 
educational profession They advise school officials 
regarding a - school program. Educating young 
people and adults 4or occupational competency . 
requires the best, cooperative efforts of the school 
_and the community To mee't their responsibilities 
to their students, vocational educators must^know 
what the community needs and wants. To help the 
educatoVs meet the^e responsibilities, the commu- 
nity must know what the school .is doing and what 
it is capable of doing. 

Because the purpose of vocational education is 
to prepare people for entrance 'into selected occu- 
pations or to upgrade persons already employed, 
educators must work closely vvitlrthe community £ 
employers to learnvWiat jobs are available and how * 
best to prepare students for them. "Understanding 
and communication must exist among business, 
labor, education, and the community to keep the 
programs realistic and flexible enough to meet the 
changing needs of today's world. Y 

The five basic reasons for utilizing the services of 
advisory committees are as follows* • . * 

\ They provide advice that is not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. 
, * . They -provide important public information 
< potential. * * * 



--3. They offer advice knd support for policies 
from a layperson's point of view. » 

4, They can actively aid in the' placement of 
graduates. 

5. They assist in keeping educational programs 
_ current. . f 

Functions'/of the Advisory Committee 

An advisory committee can provide invaluable 
information and support to educators who are 
developing or operating vocational programs. Most 
of the advisory committees perforrti the following 
functions; > v ' 

1. ^Advise ifl the development of student 
selection criteria. ^ 
'_ 2. Assist edupators in the development of 
goals, objectives, and activities for their 
programs: 

3; Help students and graduates find jobs. 

4. Assist teachers in relating instruction to the 
needs of the community. 

5. Help develop and implement public infor-' 
mation programs. 

6. Aijvise as to the adequacy and appropriate- 
ness of facilities, equipment, and teaching 
materials. * 

7. Assist in community surveys related to 
vocational education. 

8. Advise in the development and* use of 
cooperative .education draining plans and 
agreements. ° 

. 9. Recommend criteria for evaluation of 
programs'. . \ * " - ' " 

10, Recommend wagp scales for* students in« 
cooperative educatiorfprograms. * 

11, Advise in the determinationfof minirrtum 
- t qualifications for new teaclters, 

12, Advise on general policies for vocational 
education. 
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The effectiveness of an advisory 

be determined by the amount 
v .planning that has taken place before the organize 

tion % actuafly implemented. In planning for an 
' advisory committee-, administrators should do the 

follo.wing: 

1. Survey the community for the following 
types of information: ' 

a. Career opportunities 

b. Opportunities for part-time placement with 
local employers 

c. Any changing occupational pattern that 
would affect future employment 

d. . Students' vocational interests:that could be - 
met by a vocational program 

e. Physical-facilities that are available or may 
be acquired 

f. Kinds of jobs recent graduates have obtained 

2. Develop a vocational education plan that is 
consistent with the needs of the community 
as determined by the sjorviry. 

3. Obtain tentative approval for the plan- from 
the appropriate school officials. 

4- Select committee members. 

a. Approval should be obtained "from the 
administration for the methods of selection 

t , to be used. ^ 

b. Sug'gested criteria for selection are (1) 
interest in young people; (2) experience 
and knowledge in the occupations involved- 
(employer and employee members only); 
(3) character and integrity; (4) ability to 
express and willingness to defend their 

* convictions without dominating the discus- 
sion, and (5) willingness to work and 
contribute their time'. 

c. The committee .should consist of at least 
five members and should include a cross- 
section of- managers, employees, parents, 
students, and 7 graduates of the program 

' who are working in the field. A 

d. Sources of nominees are leaders in the 
field, representatives of trade organizations, • 
school personnel, parents, and studpnts. 

e. Each potential member should be given an 
opportunity to review the plan and discuss 

w its appropriateness. The person's willing-, 
ness to serve oh the committee shoufd be 
ascertained at this time! (A tentative-date 
can bp set for the first meeting.) 
5% Write letters of appointment to be signed by : 
the sfchool administrator. Include the time 



and place of the first meeting, and enclose aiT 
advisory committee information booklet With 
spaces forenames and meeting dates as com- 
plete as possible. 

First Meeting 

The initial meeting is critical as far as maintain— 
ing the interest and> continued support of the 
committee members. The following checklist . - 
should help those who are to prepare for the first 
meeting: . _♦ 

1 . Inform each member of the date, time, and 
place of the meeting several days in advance. 

2. Send invitations to appropriate school admiti- 
* istrators. * # 

3. Prepare agenda of the program. (Orientation 
of the members is" the main objective.) 

a. Welcome and remarks by the chief school 
administrator 

b. Introduction of the members 

c. Nature and objectives of the .school and fhe r . 
specific program * - 

A. Brief outline of federai and state legislation >^ 
for career and vocational education 

e. Organization of the committee 

f. Other business (Present at least one topic 
to be discussed at next meeting.) 

g. Plans for the next meeting 
\\. Adjournment 

4. Start and adjourn on time. % ~- 

5. Arrange for refreshments. 

6. Make a friendly pUone call to the committee 
members and thank them for attending. 

Committee Meetings 

The individuals who are conducting the advisory 
committee meeting can .use the** following guide- 
lines: 

1 . Start and stop on time. 
, 2. Follow the agenda. 

a. Present £ll pertinent information. s • ' 

b. Allow for discussion. 

c. Summarize when necessary. — 

d. Obtain a group consensus instead of a vote 
on questions brought before the committee. . 

Preparing for Discussion 

1. Organize the program. 
1 2. List the basic points of discussion. t 

3. Analyze questions to be discussed. 

4. List important discussion questions. 

5. Chedk room for comfortable temperature and 
lighting. 1 .« ' ' 
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6. Place chairs around table informally and in 
conferencerstyle. 

7. Arrange /or pencils and paper for each person. 

* 8. Have ashtrays available, if smoking is per- 

mitted at place of meeting> 

leading the Discussion „ , , 

1. Set the stage. 

> a. Create an informal atmosphere, anjl put the 
group at ease. 

b. Sfate and clarify the question/problem, or 
issue. 

c. grouse interest; advance a question of the 
analytical or comparative type. 

2. Direct the discussion. 

a. Ask dnd redirect questions, keep tlie discus- 
sion moving in a developmental direction. 
/ b. Indicate points^of agreement and disagree- 
ment. 

c. Give^ appropriate credit -for all relevant 
idea?. 

,d. Encourage exploration and new sug- 
gestions. 

*e. Summarize discussions when they are fully 
developed, and call attention to unexplored 
viewpoints. 

Responsibilities of the Chairperson 

The chairperson's conduct at advisory- commit- 
tee meetings will, to a large extent, determine the 
effectiveness of the committee. The chairperson 

* will debate many .of his duties to the secretary or 
other members of the committed, but tha chair- 
person is strfl responsible for the following func- 
tions: t * 

1. Establish, meeting dates, and call the commit- 
tee members. 

2. Plan committee functions. 

3. Prepare a suitable agenda. . ' e 

4. Provide background information as necessary. 

5. Preside at meetings. 

6. Initiate action based on decisions rtiade at 

* meeting. 

7. Provide Reports as required, 

*8. Maintain \i£cessary personal contacts with 

members. \- 
9. Assure that physical needs are cared for. ' * 

Advisory committee members have shown the 
greatest interest and ^participation in school proj- 
ects when, administrators have maintained the 
following practices; 

1 . Tlie advice of committee members is sought 
frequently- f 



2. The members' suggestions are used- by" the * 

school administration. 
3 v . Democratic procedures are followed in com- * 

mittee meetings. 

4. Due credit is given to members of the 
committee in the various school publications 
and news releases. ~ 

5. Members are invited oYten to the school to • 
attend departmental meetings, special -assem- 
blies, school exhibits, and the like. 

6. The school representative keeps members 
informed of the progress of specific programs. . 

-Responsibilities of the School Representative 

Because the advisor committee often will 

depend upon the school representative to guide its 

operation, the representative will want to consider 

the following guidelines: , * 

1. Respect the committee's limited time. 

2. Be prompt in the preparation of minutes and 
reports. 

3. Do not underestimate the intelligence of the 
tommjttee members or their interest irTeduca- 
tional matters. ' U 

4. Do not-permit committees to become admin- 
istrative in their fvinctions. Seek^a consensus, 
instead of a^vote. 

5. Do not usurp the functions of the advisory 
committee by such actions as: 

r a. Initiating programs without consulting the 
advisory committee 1 

b. Taking action within the realm of the , 
designated functions of the advisory com- f 
mittee without first consulting the coinmit- * 
tee ' , s 

cx Failing tp inform the committee of facts 
pertaining to the program t 

6. Do not set too broad a scope of objectives for 
' the advisory committee or allow thejcommit- 

tee to deviate too far from . the original 
objectives. 

7. Avoid the use of privileged information by 
the colnmittee members for their own benefit . 
or profit. 

• 8. Do not ignore the committee's recommenda- 
tions. Appropriate action should be taken as 
soon as possible on each recommendation. If 
, the proposals are not approved by the school, 
aomrtiittee members should be told why. 

The techniques used by the schbol representa- 
tive will be influenced- by many factors such as 
local /conditions and reactions of individual 
members. . 
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Scope of Community Involvement in Vocational 
. Education Programs and Services" 



The ^inal report of the California Commission 
for Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Eduea,- 
tion (RISk), established by Wilson Riles, California 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, contains the 
following:* 

Education is a lifelong proLe;>s in which individuals learn 
in different ways, under different conditions, at differ- 
ent, times, and in different places. 

The RISE CommisSioiVs report also expresses 
the need for school and community involvement as 
follows: 

The broadening of resources re'quires that school per- 
sonnel. make more effective use of existing but largely 
untapped -community resources, especially those physi- m 
cal and human resources that can (promote a personal- 
ized learning process and meet thejneeds of a multicul- 
tural society., J jj 
Lducators must reach out and i>upow from the world 
around them to offer more varied, meaningful, and 
personalized 1 approaches to learning 
* At the same time, schools must serve as magnets, 
drawmg various 'segments of the / community into the 
learning process and becoming centers tor community 
•activities. - i 
Every effort should be made t& identify, obtain, and 
v utilize fully and effectively tho$e physical and human 
resources in the community tfiat* can contribute to 
achieving learning objectives. Specialized , facilities and 
experts can bring vitality to the instructional program, 
particularly in the area of career awareness and prepa- 
ration. . ; 

Attempts should be made tu siek, manage, und coordi- 
w nate the pa'rtiapJttkin of .vinous segments' of the 
community, in providing opportunities for leaning, 
service, and cultural experiences \mong these segments 
are business v industry. labor, docvernment. and nonprofit 



* Report of the California* Commission for Reform of intermediate, 
and ^Secondary Education. Sacramento California Stable Depart- *" 
mentof Education, 1975. 

) 



private organizations, as well as local residents of all 
ages t • ' 

Teaching efforts must be' supplemented and enhanced by 
expanding the instructional staff To include others who 
* can contribute to learning and accept responsibility for 
achieving desired outcomes. Broadening of the staff' 
would enrich learning by introducing other dimensions 
of experience,, expertise, and creativity. 

Use of Community 

Citizens in California, as in other states, believe 
that the public school system has the resources to 
educate all students/ After all, the taxpayers 
build the school; provide instructional hardware 
and mateijrals; and pay for the services of teachers, 
counselors( principals, clerical aides, maintenance 
persons, and others in order to accomplish the job. 

Naturally, citizens assume that, certificated 
school personnel are trained 'to teach alL students'. 
Furthermore, tfTey- assume that if the' lob* is not 
being done-if indeed some students are dropping 
^out of, school before they graduated if some are 
graduating but do not possess the communication, 
mathematical, or salable skills they need to func- 
tion in society-then taxpayers should remove the 
teachers and Replace them with others who are 
more capable.. ; 

One method thaMaxpayers may use against the 
school system is to withhold property tax funds 
until the^ believe educators have rembved^wasteful 
methodologies, have learned to do a better Jpb, or 
have become more responsible to the citizerjry. 

Reports in newspapers* indicate that school 
systems are failing to educate all students. Further- 
more, such accounts ppint out that thousands of 
young people are unemployable and lack the basic 
skills needed to continue their ediicati6n beyond 
high school to prepare themselves for the world of 
work. 
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One might conclude that the*schools are at fault 
With th^ resources available in the'average public, 
school it is impossible to reach every student. k 
Some students are going to fail to obtain the 
reading, writing, and mathematical skills necessar> 
. to function* as a successful wage earner if we 
^continue^with our present system of education. 4 . • 

In the R1SL 'Commission's report, Superinten- 
dent Riles has challenged intermediate and sec- 
ondary school* district personnel to design pro- 
Jjpms of learning that provide for. the following. 

• f. The learner is to be regarded as the most 
, important person in the school system * 

2. Individual needs of learners will be diagnosed, 
and appropriate educational prograjns w*ill be. 
prescribed tor each learntT. 

3. The school and the community, vvilk share 
responsibility for planning, developing, aqd 

; evaluating educational goals and programs. 
The students will take part in career ^aware- 
ness and career* exploration activities and ~* 
develop marketable skills that will enable^ 
them ^to compete successfully * 'in the Job 
market. . , 

5. The students will have learning experiences ir\ 
business, industry, and public agencies in 
personalized learning ^environments such as 
com munity -b'ased classrooms, w ork-study 

* programs, internships, and furloughs. 

' 0. The classroom's resources will be enriched by 
E , the. use of paraprofessionals. volunteers* and 
cross-age tutors. 

v ' Implementation of the RISE Commission's 
*R£cohimenda.tions ' „ 

Today's concerned citizen realizes that every 
business 'bite, every factory, and every government 
r^Taciiity can provide learning experiences for young 
people. . 

Each person in the £ommiinity can fulfill his or 
her privileged obligation^ to pass on ifis or her skills - 
to others. Citizens must be made aware of the fact 
that everyone is a teacher. Training programs must 
"be established to^prepare teachers to use. commu- 
nity resources. Volunteers must also^)e tjained t<* 
deal with school-age students. The public should be,, 
told by yvay ot\newspapers y radio, and televisrc)^ , 
tftat there is a job 'to be done by each able-bodied 
citizen. 

Older students 'can be trained to .tutor younger 
students. High school 'students can teach junior 
high school students. The shop class can work with 
a master machinist, the science class witlf a 
chemical engineer, and the English class with a 



technical writer. Housewives ancl retired persons 
are needed to work as school aides* tutors, and 
classroom speakers. 

A monitoring system must be established so that 
each student can be tracked" as to the progress he 
or she is making toward gaining good communic^ 
tioli and career development skills. Each student 
iJioilld be exposed to the specialised knowledge of 
*all teachers, even though some of them will not be, 
credentialed educaters. 

A Community Involvement Program " 

One of the most notable industrial arts programs 
in the Santa Barbara High School District is the 
construction technology program. Under the jJirec- 
' tion of a program teacher/coordinator s who works 

with 1 1 other credentialed teachers and 72 mem- , 
. bers of the community, the students in grades four 
' through fourteen are taught to designr, finance, 
construct, and merchandise a three-bedroom house 
each year. < 

Elementary school students involved *if\. the 
program build saw.hctrses and install wallfToard; 
junior high school students build and install the 
cabinets, high'school students compete in a contest 
to design the house plan; and others cojnpeJe in 
the interior design instructional component Other 
high school students work together' in the market- / 
ing and advertising of the house when it is rea'djf^ 
for stfle. On, Saturdays stutlents in junior high, 
senior high", and community college work tpgeth^F, 
without school credit, to complete tl\ps3>vork oh the 
house. * * • 

Some of the individuals who work with* students 
on a ^ one-to-one basis-* or in small groups are 
arclntects, sheetmetal workers, : savings and loan 
executives, carpenters, plasterers, heating engir 
neers, county planning department personnel, 
plumbers, roofers,* cabinetmakers, and real estate 
brokers. T\\c prime objective of this Organized 
activity, which includes over 300 students, is to 
make reading, writing, and mathematics more * 
-•relevant to each student's career Oevelopiruent 
. goals. ' . t; ^ m 

Meaningful learning experiences are varied for 
each student. Students in the construction tech- 
nology classes are grouped according to interests. • 

The learning activities are different for each 
group of /students. All students have to solve the ° 
mathematical problems pertinent to the technical 
language and problems f^ced by those involved in 
the construction industry. . • \ 

The cohstruction technology program is a very 
"visible community educational- primftrm. The 
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teachers do not have credentials, but they are 
highly skilled members of the .community's build- 
ing industry. The classrooms are construction sites 
and manufacturing plants throughout the^ commu- 
nity. • v c ' ' 

% Student-lnterest-Orientec^Progfams. 

Vocational instructors m every school district 
must assume their role in ' collaborating with 
so-called academic members of the teaching staff , 
and advisory committee, member* of the commu- 
nity in the design of student-interest-onented 
instructional program? that contain related units of 
linghslu mathematics, and science Hands-on activi- 
ties m school and in the community will help 
students appreciate good communication and com- 
putational skills Simultaneously, they will be 
gaining pievocational and vocational skills. 

Challenge for the Vocational Educator 

Vocational ediuatois are required to seek advice 
and counsel trom community advisory groups See 
sections 3.45 and 3 49 ot the California State Plan 
for Vocational Education ( 1 975-7(f). * 
\ If a vocational instructional program is to be 
useful, it must have input from the local commu- 
. nity. Manufacturing, marketing, and. recordkeeping 
requirements change constantly. The concerned 
teachec realizes that only through the establish- 
ment ,9f ties between the classroom and the 
community can, his or her program continue to 
adequately train students to assume their roles as 
craftspersons in the world of work. 
^ Each vocafioilal instructor has an obligation to 
the stu den blunder his or her supervision to 
articulate $ie program of instruction with 
prevocational-relateeTand more advanced programs 
of instruction. Those students who- arc. ready to 
enter part-time or , full-time employment should be 
given every opportunity to work in'an occupation 
for which thvy ifave been traihed. 



Instructor Attitude 

-The vocational instructor who comes from 
"industry'' often can- understand" the n$eli for a 
community advisory commiftee jnbre so than the 
instructor vvhojias had some work experience in 
irldus'try but has gained most of his or her 
.occupational, knowledge in a'teacher training insti- 
tution. Regardless»of how the teacher gained his or 
her expertise, each must be^'made^K) realize that 
constant input' "from the field' is necessary if 
today's up-to-date instructional program is not to 
be labeled as "behind the times" tomorrow. 



* District Adyisory Committees 

^htKli thstrict. administrator of vocational edu- 
cation can establish a district advisory committee. 
These committees deal with such topics as enV ' 
jjioyer needs for specific types of skill-trained 
employees, student interests, placement records of . 
former vocational students, vocational guidance, 

" curriculum budget considerations, and program 
-evaluation. — v 

In accordance with Section 3.49 of the Call- 
Jornia State Plan for ^ Vocational Education 
(1975-70)'. the advisory committee is made upufif ♦ 
representatives of the general public. One or morg., 

♦member^ must be knowledgeable about each oOthe 
following the disadvantaged, students, teachers, 
business, industry, school administration, and the 
local office of the .kmployment Development 
Department. 

Additional; advisory committees may be estab- 
lished ta review a particular instructionfft^mp or a 
specific subject field.. hvery schoot district should 
have an advisory committee component to' help 
monitor ongoing vocational education programs 
and design new ones. 

Subject Area Advisory Committees., 

The district advisory committee way not be able 
to deal adequately with a detailed Istudy of a 
specific subject field. Teachers of motor vehicle 
repair, distributive education, graphic atfs, office 
occupations, ornamental horticulture, restaurant 
occupations, health occupations, and other tech- 
nical subjects should establish advisory committees 
to deal with the-specific problems in these areas. 

* These committees should be composed of com-, 
mupity representatives,, who, as a group, can advise 
the instructor on every * facet of his of her 
instructional program: curriculum, job placement, 
articulation, student- recruitment, publicity, equip- 
ment, supplies, methods of instructing handi- 

■ capped Jtmd disadvantaged students, and budget* 
matters. Nonvoting piembdrs of subject area advi- 
sory committees are the subject area teachers and 
representative members of the school administra- 
tion, the counseling and* guidance ^services, and the 
work experience staffi. 

The teacher, in choosing his or her comniittee 
members, should think about a program of work 
for each member of the committee. Each commit- 

^ tee member should be asked to help solve a specific 
problem or to givj? advice regarding, a specific 

, matter, Hach adviser must feek that his or her 
advice is important to the program. The adviser 
should not feel "used" by anyone: 
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'Those educators who call their advisers together 
once a year for*a short meeting in order that they 
can act upon a proposed budget are making a 
mistake. Such advisers probably will not seVve for a 
sfecond term. 

• Each subject area 'advisory committee should 
have a chairperson and 'a secretary. The teacher 
should contact these two people several' days 
before a committee meeting is-scheduled in order 
that they all agree on*the purj?os£s of holding tHb 
meeting. The chairperson and secretary should be 
asked to contribute/^ the proposed agenda. 

A potice indicating the date, time,~and place of 
,0 the meeting and the agenda should be mailed to 
advisers several *days before the meeting. All 
Committee proceedings are recorded by the secre- 
tary, and copies of the minutes ar,e ,sent to all 
voting and nonvoting members of the committee.- 

Area Advisory Committees 

To avoid duplication of effort and to achieve 
articulation of vocational and technical training 
' programs among junior and senior high schools, 
regional occupational programs and centers; and 
community colleges, area advisory committees can 
KJV be established. Such committees, especially in 
smaller communities, can serve more than one high 
school district and can deal with tommon prob- 
lems of program^esign, student placement, and 
inservjce tr^ininfg of instructional and counseling 
personnel. 1 r 

An .area advisory committee can bring together 
community advis&rs frbm business, industry, and 
government at one time and* place with representa- 
tives from all schoftls in the area, both public and 
.private. 

Education Code sections 8022 (6268.2), 8029 
(6268.9), and 8034 X6268.15) provide for the 



creation of regional a^ttft and vocational education 
councils in areas the state that have ^ com- 
munity college aria an adult highschool program.* 
The primary purpose of such councils is to prevent* 
unnecessary duplication of course offerings within 
a given area. 

Each Fegionakadult and vocational education 
council is comprised of the following members: 

1. Four representatives of high school or unified 
school districts within /the council boundaries 

2. "Four representatives of 'the, community cob 
lege district or distftfcts within/the council 

' ' boundaries . . . 

y. One representative of the office of county' 
superintendent of schools ^ > 

4. One representative pf a prime sponsor under 
the federal Comprehensive Employment jsmd 
Training,Act of 1 973- 

5. One representative of a private postsecondary 
educational institution 

\ •Summary 

/All intermediate and secondary schooi.educators 
should be involved 4n the use of community- 

^resources. The vocational educator may be called 
upon to play a role in training other educators in 
how to use community resources to fetter educate 
students because the vocational educator* will have 
been trained to use these resources. The impor- 
tance of community involvement in tfie 'schools 

* cannot be overemphasised. 



*ln all references to the Education Code in this publication, the first 
number cited refers to the section number in the Statutes of 1976. 
The number in parentheses refers to the section number in the 

° Statutes of 1973. if there is no number jn parentheses, the section 
is new in the Statutes of 1976. 
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Work Experience Education Programs 




"\Vork experience education in California is a'paft process. The student is given an opportunity to 

of the total educational process that assists >dung -systematically observe a variety of occupations. No 

people to choose a career AWseJy. prepare for ' proiUictKe skills are taught. Tire purpose of this 

full-time employment suitable Rttheir abilities and jyograjn is to c6ntnbute to the career guidance and 

interests, and learn to work with others in ways > development of each student. * 

theft are successful and rewarding. ' ^ ' 2. General work experience education. General 

work experience education is a combination of 

^ .Secondary Schools t related work experience education-instruction and, 

An 1 nrpwtant concept of work experience edu- ' * P^td employment designed to assistthe student in 

cation lie^ in the fact - that it can turn ' the ^quiring desirable work habits and attitudes. The 

business-industry complex of the* community into.. paid employment need not be related to the 

-an expansive training Jaboratorv . Secondary school student's career go.al. The purpose onTrrs^m^ram 

students can 'improve their .skills and* assess their i is to help each student gam experience and become 

capabilities ' under on-the-job conditions wlrtle a productive, responsible individual, ^ 

working with adults.on an adult level. ■ j Vocational work experience education Voca- 

„ Work experience educators must have * some - tional work experience education is a combination 

expertise yi man> ureasof etlucation because the> Q f concurrent vocational classroom instruction and 

must Blend the various disciplines. They must have pai j employment experiences directly related to 

good judgment to balance the needs of individuals ^ the student's* occupational goal. The purpose of 

..with the changing requirements of the industrial' ! t j lls program, is to help' each student develop and 

community ^nd they must be able to work re r ine those occupational competen^Tes\ecessaiy 

.c'orjstru^tively with man} kinds>of people. , . ^ to^aafuire* employment, to adjust-*) thefemploy- 

. Tqjextend opportunities to more students, a' ment envtrooment;"and to* f advancejji-Woccupa- 

work experience operational plan 15 neecfed to tion of his or her choice through a cpmbination of 

ensure that students will derive the desired'educa- "^related instruction and employment experiences. 

tiona| outcomes from their school and on-therjob " 4 ) 

^activities. These outcomes can var> according to „ General Benefits of WorR Experience Education * 

the student's needs, wltfDh might be„ to explore * Work experience education in. California con- 

occupat?onal fields, to gain knowledge about the tmues ^ growras understanding of what it offers' 

-working world in a real setting, or to develop skills. , mcreaS es in the community and in the schools. 

,\ * Moie people, are recognizing that work experience 

Types* of Work Experience Education ^ education* 

- 'Die thr^e rpajor types/ of vyork experience ^ l. Has* strong sociojogicaf values for holding 
education are the following: 0^ ^ ■ you tti within the American economic system 
1. Exploratory work experience education hy providing opportunities for early and 
Exploratory work experience education is a combi- successful access to wage-earning status 
natfon of related instruction and structured accu- * 2. Provides a close relationship between the 
' pational experiences designed to assist the studefft schools and the commurtity. thereby con- 
in his or her career guidance and .development tributing t6 mutual understanding 



3. Hal visible economic value" to tax-paying 
employers, ^who can be the strongest sup- 
porters of th,e schools 

4. Furnishes demonstrable proof that there is 
less delinquency and juvenile crime when 
students work in worthy, school-supervised 
jobs and when thfeir contribution to the 
economy is recognized by both school credit 
and community*appro'val 

5. Offers opportunities for training that the 
schools cannot provide t 

6. Gives-youth a chance to gain the self-respect 
and confidence that come from knowing -they 
can meet the standards of adult wprkmanship 

Benefits to Students 

Work experience education is a program that 
helps* students make career choices, prepare for 
careers, develop vocational identities, and make the 
transition to the world of woTk. )lore specifically, 
a m^jor emphasis is to help the students to do the v 
following* . * ' 

x 1. Learn to assume responsibility. 

2. Gain knowledge and attitudes necessary for 
successful job performance. 

3. Acquire good w6rk habits. 

^ Learn how to get along with fellow workers 
and employers. '» ' ' •» * 

5. develop personality and poise. 

6. Earn necessary funds (except for explor- 
atory work experience education), 

Z. Realize the connection^ between on-the-job 
v production and wages. 

8. Discover the relationship between educa- 
tion and job success. 

9 .'.Explore the fields in which , they Jpel their 
vocational: interest lies, and determine 
whether or not these fields are suitable for 
them. ^ % ^ 

10. Broaden 'their knowledge of the occupa- 
tional world and of working conditions in 

' their communities. 

Benefits to Schools 4 ^ 

Work experience educatior^programs haye the 
following benefits: 

1. Provide opportunities to relate academic , 
training to job requirements. 

2. 'Provide for the use of many . community 
facilities and resources for training .purposes, \ 
thus enabling schools to provide training in 
fields not otherwise served. 



3. Increase the ability -of the school to keep 
students from dropping out. > 1 

4. Provide assistance in occupational guidance. 

5. Enable the school to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the business and industrial world. 

6. Provide a direct avenue through which the 
school cam meet community needs. 

7. Develop good community-school relations. - 

8. Acquaint employers witlr work that can he 
performed by young people trained in the 
-schools. 

Benefits to Community 

WQrk experience education programs benefit the 
community as follov^: 

1. Increase the sources of trained workers who 
^ill draw higher pay and be more stable. 

2. Improve, cooperation and communication 
l^tween school and community: 

3. Increase chances- that young people will 
> remain in the community after graduation. 

Goals of Work Experience Education 

Participants in a work experience- education 
program should have the following foals: 

1. Recognize -that the-process and content of the 
school's, curriculum is relevant to career 
requirements and responsibilities (relevancy). 

2. Appreciate the iraportance of work to per- 
sonal fulfillment and growing independence 
and maturity (self-actualization). 

3. Analyze career opportunities'* and their 
requirements ,and compare these with per- 
sonal potential and expectations (self- 

. evaluation). 

4. Relate in -a^ositive manner fo work experi- 
*ence education sponsors, employers and their 

employees, and 'the public being*served (inter- 
personal relations), ^ <^ 
$. Identify witk and 'participate in adult roles 
and responsibilities in the world of work 
' (application). ^ > 

Community Coneges 

Cooperative^education is based on the principle 
that well-educated individuals develop most effec- 
tively through an educational pattern that incor- 
porates experiences 'beyond the college campus. 
Through these structured experiences in business, 
industry, government, and human services, the 
total development, of each college stUdeat is 
enriched. # , * 

The work e\p£rience should be included as part 
of regular college activities, and the institution 

15 
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should assume the responsibility for integrating 
work experience into the educational process. 
Cobperative work experience education is depen- 
dent upoi^the cooperation of outside agencies and 
educator^in combining' to form a superior total 
educational program for the student. 

Forms of Cooperative Education 

Two. forrfis of cooperative education are being 
used in community colleges today. They are 
general cooperative education and vocational 
cooperative education. " 

General cooperative education is a work expe- 
rience program in which the student is working on 
a job that may not be related to his or hei^major 
course of study. However, this is permissible under * 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 as 
a means of counseling the student in choosing a 
futur^ career. Vocational cooperative education is 
a- program in which the student works on a job that , 
is related to his or her major course, of studies. This 
phase of the field expenence provides the student 
with the opportunity to extend his or her college* ' 
academic majorlhrough the world of work. 

.-Cooperative Work Expenence Education Systems 

, Three cooperative? education plans or systems 5 * 
exist today. The Jirst and most commonly used 
plan is referred to as the "parallel" plan. The 
second plan is commonly talled v the "alternative 
semester" plan. Many persons fn .cooperative edu- 
cation believe that this plan is probably one of the * 
most effective plans, however, many educators also 
think it* is the most difficult plan to put into 
practictjl The third plan is referred to as the 
"extended day" pjan, which is considered by many ^ 
to be the easiest of all three plans to enact. 

Parallel plan. In this plan the student attends 
school part time 'and works concurrently ia a 
cooperative education work station. 

Alternative plan. In this plan the student attends 
school" dunng alternate semesters and works on a 
job or at an assigned work station during the other • 
semesters. Credit is granted for the semesters of* 
work. j 

Extended-day plan. The extended-day plan is 
designed so that students who work on jobs during 
tHe day can 'attend classes after work. Thj& plan . 
offers excellent opportunities to persnrrrwho are 
part of the normal work force and who wish to 
returnJo^chool to update their skills ^ 

Each, of the three plans offers a^great deal of 
versatility to the prospective cooperative work 
experience student. The plans can be adapted to fiU 



any cooperative work e^periei^e education pro- 
gram. 

Growth of ^Cooperative Work Expaftence Education 

In 1975 student enrollment' in cooperative work 
experience programs^was estimated to be in excess 
of* 120,000. Federal legislation under the Voca- 
tional Education^Act and finder Title IV, D, of the* 
Higher Education Act Mas. provided funds for 
cooperative education md demonstration pro- 
grams. Project grants unfer the "Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, Part G; arid 1 Ti«^IV,D r have helped many 
colleges to develop and /mprove their programs. 

As programs have jjgrown, the guidelines , for 
program operation havi been revised and updated. 
Advisory, committee numbers and .college adminis- , 
traitors have seen the feed for building high-quality ^ 
cooperative educatio^lprogramsl 

Innovations in Cooperative Wdrk Experience Education 

Some of the moife interesting innovations^ that 
have occurred in community college 'work experi- 
ence education programs are the following. 

V - r . « ■ 

Evaluation. .The Community Colleges Occupa-r 
tional ProgramsXvaluation System (COPES), which 
was held-tested during the 1975-76 academic year, 
is reeommended For use as a method of evaluating 
the total cooperative worktexperience education 
programs in ..the community colleges. The field- 
tested model is available in the Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges. 
~ Cooperative clearinghouse. In the fall of 1974, a 
concept of a college cooperative work experience 
clearinghouse was* proposed by . representatives , 
from San Francisco area community colleges, and 
locaj businesses arid industry. During the 'same 
period of time, the California Industrial Education 
Council began .developing^ a more .homogeneous 
relationship between community, 'colleges and 
major employers in the area" A proposal was 
developed, .and the subsequent project was funded 
partially by the Industrial Education Council and 
the Chancellor's Office. The clearinghouse, which 
has be£n in operation since October,' 1975, has 
been woEking with Jhe ^community colleges and 
local businesse^to place fetudents in careeMelated 
jobs. • < 

Resource guide. A cooperative work experience 
education resource guide was developed during the 
1974-75 academic year. The guide-has been field- t 
tested and validated, and it provides dear direc- 
tions to cooperative work experience personnel in 
Califprnia's community colleges. 
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Methods of funding. Methods of funding cooper- 
ative work experience education programs fall * 
primarily into two major areas. The Vocational 
Education »Act and the Vligher Education Act 



provide funds for developing, operating, and evalu- 
ating cooperative education programs, however, 
districts often utilize a greater percentage of local 
and state' funds in the operation of their programs.. 



Apprenticeship Programs 



* 

Apprenticeship ha* existed from the time of the 
.Babyloniajli Erpptre to the* present, adapting to 
changing social api^ ec.onopiic conditions. It has ■ 
alw&ys been a training program for he efficient 
development of skilled workers. The apprentice 
learns the skills uf un-pccupation through produc- 
tive work. However,\vith the growing iniportanQe 
of technical information in the skifled crafts and 
the increasing need for those m the crafts to make ~ 
sound ii technical - judgments, formal dasSroom 
instruction has become an essential part of appren- 
ticeship ' , 
' Th$ modern apprentice, who usually works the > 
samejhours as the full> skilled worker, is required 
to a|tend classes Jo achieve 'competence in the 
technical and related aspects of his or her occupa- 
tion^ This balanced approach, involving both on- 
the-job timing and related^ instruction in the 
''classroom, has proved to be an effective meTthod of 
meeting the objective of modern apprenticeship, - 
This objective is. to train efficiently the proper 
number of young people to meet the needs of 
industry "for workers in skilled occupations. 

Labor* management, and public education have 
cooperated in the development and passage of 
legation to ensure that public schools wojuld play 
a . Significant and active role yi the futtffe'of • 
apprenticeship. That role of a .cooperating anji 
active participant .in apprenticeship reflects the ■ 
' position of public education today. 

j * California Apprenticeship Program 

The Shellev-Nfaloney Apprentice LaWr Stan- . v 
d^rlds Act o(t 1939 established \ the California 
; apprenticeship ra*«*;il to promote apprenticeship 
'and assigned administrative responsibility to the 
Ejfcpartment of. Industrial Relations, Diviston of 
"Apprenticeship Standards (DAS). The purpose of * 
the Jaw is. to maintain minimum standards in the 
operation of each program to ensure quality 



training for each apprentice. In effect, the Shelley- 
Maloney Act serves to (1) provide a system .of 
occupational training through organized on-the-job 
trainings supplemented by job-related classroom' 
instruction, and (2) guarantee the rights and 
privileges of apprenticeship training and protect 
the welfare of individuals registered as apprentices. 

* Apprenticeship training programs may range ^ 
from one to five years and include paid employ- 
ment, on-the-job ^training, and job-related Class- 
room instruction. 

Nearly 30,000 apprentices .are registered' with 
the division of Apprenticeship Standards in over 
600 programs, representing over 300,-different 
trades and crafts. * , ' V 

A joilt apprenticeship committee (^C) is a 
local apprenticeship program sponsof./This com- 
mittee' which is compnsed of an equal! number of 
employer and employee representatives, admin- 
isters the program for the industry^or trade 
represented and performs duties similar to*>4gcal* 
school board. The management and labor represen- 
tatives are assisted by a Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards consultant and a representative of the 
local public school. 

Basic Conditions of Apprenticeship 

Only an employer can provide an apprenticeship 
training opportunity. Applications for employment 
as an apprentice must be made directly \yith the 
emp!6yer, .through ^a joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee (JAC), or through the labor union. Appli- 
cants must be at least sixteen and have a x high 
school -'diploma or equivalent. Upon employment, 
the apprentice and the program sponsor sign a 
training agreement thaU is registered with the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards. The hiring 
of apprentices is affected by the employment 
conditions in the industry. Employment *must be 
,on an equal basis without regard to race, religion, 
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national origin, ancestry, or sex. Entry exami- 
nations and interviews are sometimes required. 

Establishing an Apprenticeship Program 

T<j> 'set up an apprenticeship .program, an 
employer must * first contact the Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards, which will provide the 
^ services of an apprenticeship consultant to aid in 
* developing the program. The consultant works 
closely with labor unions and employer? to set up a 
joint apprenticeship -committee and* to develop the 
training standards, • 

Employers who have no* collective bargaining 
agreement \vith their employees establish an 
• apprenticeship advisory group to-, work with the 
consultant in developing the apprenticeship stan- 
dards. Major attention is given to organizing the 
on-the-job; training 'program to ensure that each 
new apprentice is trained in all of the job processes, 
normally involved in the occupation. 
; Arrangements for Securing supplemental and 
jot>-rehited classroom instruction -usually are made 
by contacting the local public schools. Some 
apprentices are enrolled in regular classes already 
.offered by the schools. When a sufficient'number 
of apprentices is involved, the sdiools often will 
provide special classes. 

Becoming an Apprentice < 1 ; * 

Individuals who are pterested in becoming 
apprentices should consider* their individual apti- 
tudes and interests very carefully. In addition, they 
should carefully investigate the occupations that 
attract their interest. OnCe an occupation ' is 
selected, the next step is to locate an employer 
who has an apprenticeship 'program and a job 
. opening. In addition, applicants should v con*tact the 
local iaboruinion office and the joint apprentice- 
ship committee office. 

Role of Public SrfToolS in Apprenticeship 

Public; school^ may provide the 'related and 
supplemental classroom instruction" portion, of the 
apprenticeship program. The instructional services 
and professipnal assistance'provided in cooperation 
With^local apprenticeship program sponsors are the 
following:. * 

1 . Classroom instruction that is coordinated 
with on-thejob training experiences 

2. Professional education assistance and consul- 
tant services to local apprenticeship program 
sponsors (joint apprenticeship committees) 

3. Apprenticeship information and counseling to 
students to promote apprenticeship as a 



means of entering and progressing in the 
- world of work 
4. Basic job sjdll training for in-school youth to 
prepare them for entry-level employment* 
through apprenticeship 

State Department of Education and 

the Community Colleges , * 

, Approximately 65 percent of all apprentices in 
related instructional classes in California' schools 
are enrolled in. the community colleges. The 
remaining 35, percent are receiving instruction in 
secondary or adult schools. 

The State Department of Education and the 
community colleges share, the responsibility fol* 
training apprenticeship teachers and coordinators, 
developing instructional materials, coordinating the 
program .among districts, assisting state apprentice- 
ship committees with statewide problems of an 

' educational nature, and giving technical assistance 
to schools operating apprenticeship-classes.' 
• The local school district i% the. educational unit 
that actively participates in the training of appren : 
tices. This participation was provided for in various 
sections of the California Education Code and in 

x .Section 3074' of 'the. Shelley-Maloney Act. The 
principal services of participating districts' are ' 

* hiring apprenticeship* teachers, operating 'classes, 
coordinating school instruction and on-the-job 
training, and advising students, about on-the-job 
conditions that affecttraining. 

Advantages to the individual A \- ■ ( 

Apprenticeship offers young people the fotypw- 
•ing advantages: 

• A chance to earn while they -learn % * 

• Job security * ' * 

• Greater earning power - - s 

• • Greater opportunity for advancement 

• .Greater job satisfaction 

t ** a' 

Advantages to the Community * , 

X A nation's skilled craftsworkers can.be one of its 
greatest resources. This was amply demonstrated in- 
World War II when American - production con- 
tributed' so much to the winning of the war. TTie 
phenomenal mobilization of American jndustry m 
"the early war years was possible because of the 
nucleu^ of skilled cra(tsworkers in the country. 

Apprenticeship also .provides' frrany indirect 
benefits 'to the coriimunity. On, the average;, *g 
completed apprenticeship provides the individual , 
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an annual income equivalent to that of a persort/ 
with three years of college education. This in- 
creased earning powder means more jobs and more 
money in .the community. 

Apprenticeship .also provider increasing oppor- 
tunity for members of ethnic minority groups. In 
I960 only 10 percent of the young ^people, in 
apprenticeship in California were from ethnic 
.minorities; today, 23' percent come from minority 



-groups. Tills ' is . especially significant when the - 
overall growth of apprenticeship is considered. 

Women in increasing numbers are entering the 
skilled trades through apprenticeship. The number 
of female apprentices indentured in California is 
still small, but it is growing. School personnel can 
encourage this trend by bringing apprenticeship \ 
opportunity to the attention of young women' 
who will soon be entering the job market. 
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Licensure Programs 



techniques for the regulation of workers in 
^health occupations have been developed and 
administered, either by appropriate professional 
organizations or by legally constituted authority in 
the respective states, as a means of safeguarding the 
public agaVist unqualified or unscrupuloiis persons. 
Therefore, regulatory procedures such as licensure, 
certification, and registration in certain of the 
health occupations have beeri established. . 

Licensure 

State laws Rave been enacted to clarify^ the 
minimum qualifications for persons and -the stan- 
dards t\o be met for practicing in an occupation. 
Physicians, nurses, dental hygienists, and a growing 
number' or paramedical personnel representing' 
these groups have sought 'and helped to establish 
state laws for licerising-practitioners in th^ir fields. 
They also have found that mandatory regulation of 
these, occupations ijnder state licensureMaws best 
serves the public* interest. .Employers, too, have 
come to rely upon the legaLJicensing agency for 
<jssurance'that a practitioner is qualified. ^ 



~ Certification 

Prpfessional societies endeavor to improve the 
quality of services providedjby supportive per- 
sonnel in health fields through voluntary ,certifica- 
* tion of individual workers. Standards pertaining to 
education, experience, and personal qualifications 
,are determined by the professional society, usually 
lh^ffooperation with the 'auxiliary group that is 
subject to the certification procedure. Applicants 
wishing to become certified under these standards 
must make application , to the certifying b<jard of 
the association and comply with the certification 
oTstandardsr 

- Registration 

The term registration is used by Certain occupa- 
tional groups interchangeably with eilher the ternv 
licensure or certification. A registered nurse i^a 
nurse who is licensed to practice as a professional 
nurse Qr as a technical-level nurse.. A registered 
joiedical librarian is certified by antf registered with 
his or her professiofral association. 




Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 



Cooperative vocational education is a CQopera- 
tive program which combines relevant work experi- 
ence with related instruction that enables students 
to acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
necessarv to enter and/or prpgre$s in a chosen 
occupation. 

A cooperative vocational education program is 
designed for persons who, through ail arrangement 
between the school and employer^ wijl receive 
classroom vocational education instruction ^nd 
related paid work experiences, on the job. These 
two expenences, however, must be planned and 
supervised* by the schoof and 'employers so that 
' each experience contributes -to the student's educa-' 
tion and to his ©r he'r-employability.'Work periods'* 
and school attendance" will: .be flexi-We so that^ 
students can fulfill the requirements of the cooper- 
ative vocational education program. 

Program Standards 

program should be operated by a teacher 
who holds a valid California credential authorizing 
the holder* to teach a vocational education subject. 
The student-to-teaeher ratio should be such that 
" will provfde adequate coordination of employment 
experiences. Teachers should prepare a plan of 
training in cooperation with the student, employer, 
and appropriate vocational instruction teachers. 
Teachers should make periodic personal contacts at 
the students' training stations^to determine the 
adequacy and quality '(^raining and to ensure that 
the provisions of the plan of training are being met. 



Teachers should prepare, in cooperation with the 
student, employer, and parent or guardian, when 
appropriate, a training agreement outlining the 
responsibilities of each pajty to ensure the quality 
of a- student's instruction. The program should be 
organized to .ensure that each student will Have a 
sufficient number of hours of training to accom- 
plish the objectives of his or her plan. The district 
should provide sufficient 'coordination time t(?_ 
ensure adequate program' planning. Yfie district 
should provide a program of professional growth 
and development to ensure that the coopei\tive 
vocational ^education personnel will be able to 
develop and maintain necessary skills and knowl- 
edge. 

- Program Administration 

Cooperative vocational education programs are 
administered by the local education age.ncies with - 
the participation .pf public and private employers 
to provide on-the-job training that may not othfr- 
wis'e be available to person^ who can benefit from 
these programs. Such training must meet specific 
standards. On-the-job training must be -related to 
existing* career opportunities. Otlter workers must 
not be displaced. Student-learners must be 
employed in conformity with all applicable state _ 
and federal laws andYegulations. 

In conclusion, the cooperative vocational^educa/' 
tion programs provide opportunities for student 
t£> gain an integral on-the-job training" experience 
that the §chool alone Cannot provide. 
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. Community Classroom-Occupational 
*~ Educat ion-Progf ams 



Community involvement and community inter- 
action are not new concepts. Occupational educa- 
tion lias been drawing upqn the community since 
the inception of the guild system, which has roots 
in the development of tins country. 

Community Involvement 

Compulsory education and the inception of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938'tended to draw 
the Amencarf secondary student a^way "from the 
commumtyMnto ?the sheltered environment of the 
school. Now we are starting- to recognize that such 
3 completely sheltered setting can h#vp a negative 
effect on the work values instilled in -students. 

Current Trends 

Parents and the business-industrial community 
both have expressed concern about the basic skills 
and* wqrk. values that students are receiving in tlie 
local scnools. Obvious cliches are expressed about 
the youth of today. "They have no pride in 
workmanship." "They have no concept of putting 
in a full day's work." "They can't even *make 
simple change." Such loss of confidence in the 
educational system has led to studies and change in 
the' education system. 'Current ^trends include the * 
following: 

Career education. Students develop skills to deaj 
with the career intervals through which they will 
pass. This process, while product oriented," infuses 
^all segments of the curriculum and draws upon the 
entire educational community to join in ,*the 
partnership of developing student career direction. 

Competency-based curriculum. Teachers have 
been defining the specific knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that students need to demonstrate success 
in given disciplines. Occupational education has 
provided leadership in such methodology. Now it is 
filtering down to the basic and academic curriculum. 



Community classroom experience. Student role 
models are being developed. Concern has been 
raised about students mixing with adults and assum- 
ing adult roles. Such concerns and community* 
cooperation have led 'to expanded use of the com- 
munity in the secondary program. 

- The community classroom concept currently 
lacks commonality in definition by -local educa- 
tional agency personnel and is.being interpreted to 
mean many things' to man$ people. While -we are* 
seeking participation of the community, we must 
also address the problems tllat ^ will b^ created by 
the expanded use of the community. We must 
address those pfoblebis early in our growth and 
"provide for a ' wcrkabl§ partnership between 
teachers and the community participants. ^ 

The community classroom represents all^ the 
teaching experiences that takeplace away from the 
school site under authorized supervision by the 
school staff. Such experience should not be limited 
to the off-campus experience. iCshould include the 
interaction of the community in the school setting. 
Career education programs, volunteer programs, 
and content advisory committees share some com- 
mon problems with the community classroom. 
These common problems must be dealt with 
jointly if*a cooperative program is to exist. 



Examples of Programs 

An early example of cooperation between the 
.business community arid the "schools was work 
experience education. While the basic programs of 
f woxk and school were found in the continuing 
educational. programs, {he real structure that exists 
today in California~did not develop until the early 
1960s. Tfye -different types of t work experience 
• education are as follows: , * 
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Cooperative vocational education. Cooperative 
vocational education is/ defined as a. vocational 
education program in \yhich\^ie students receive' 
formal vocational classroom instruction and regu- 
larly scheduled, paid, pirthe-job learning expen- 
ences. The 'student develop and refine occupa- 
tional competencies Weded for entry-level employ- 
ment or advanced training in a specific occupa- 
tional' field. The rorhial vocational instruction is 
provided in a "control clastyMhatNs limited to 
students enrolled in a cooperative vocational edu- 
cation program.' The instructional content is . 
derived from M analysis of the competencies 
(attitudes, skilfsT and knowledge) needed byindi-. 
viduals employed in a specific occupational field 
arid from the learnings experiences recorded on 
student-learner training plans. 

General work experience education. • General 
work experience education is a combination of 
related wtfrk experience education instruction and 
paid employment designed to assist thtS student in 
acqiftnn* desirable work habits and attitudes. The 
paid employment need not be related- to the 
student/s career goal. 

Exp oratory work experience education (second- 
ary) Exploratory' wOrk experience education is a 
combination of related instruction and structured - 
occupational experiences designed to assist the 
stuc^nt in his or her career guidance and develop- 
ment process. The student will- have the oppor- 
tunity to systematically observe a variety of 
occupations. 

Vocational work experience education Voca- 
tional work experience is a combination of concur- 
rent vocational classroom instruction and paid 
Employment experiences directly related to the 
student^ occupational goal. 

/ * * 

Cooperation Between Agencies 

I Occupational opportunities for. students have 
/ increased significantly through the cooperation of 
' different educational agencies, 

Contracts with other public school agencies 
(community college and adult education) The 
occupational" purpose of vocational education con- 
tracts is [to provide a means wherbby high-quality 
Vocational, technical, and occupational preparation- 
opportunities can be extended to a larger number 
of public school students through public post- 
secondary'vocational schools. ' 

^ Vocational education contracts. The occupa- 
tional purpose of vocational educafioo'contracts is 

. to provide a means whereby high-quality voca- 
tional;* technical, and occupational preparation 



opportunities can be extended to ^larger number 
of public school students through private post- ' 
secondary vocational -schools 1 

CETA manpower programs. TJie prime sponsor 
agencies develop "training programs using existing 
facilities available to provide on-the-job training to 
students. • ' 

Participation in Community 

The growth of the career guidance centers and 
. the increased community involvement in the 
schools have benefited the career-oriented student. 

Public school volunteer programs. Students can 
participate inactivities conducted within the com- 
munity by such organizations as the Boy Scoujts, 
Candy Stripers, and Junior Achievement.. 

Field trips and speakers. Groups of students can 
visit- places of employment or career centers'. The 
classroom and/or career center discussion leaders 
are volunteers whose employers make them avail-' 
able to visit schools during school, hours to discuss 
■ their occupatipn, career field, or other current 
topics of intprest. 

Intern programs Several school districts are 
experimenting in research-based programs in which 
students enter into research projects as interns in 
government departments and businesses. The stu- 
dent identifies a problem, researches the solution, 
and suggests solutions. Credit 1^ granted in a 
specific "course. 

Other Community Resources 

Finally, academic instructors have been involv- 
ing students in the general community to enrich 

the classroom instruction. 
> 

Community-based classes. Government or indus- 
trial facilities are provided foMhe instruction of 

«* specific academic courses such as music, art, or 
science. The teacher js assigned for the course of 
instruction, and no oVuijaljonal aspects of the 
location are involved ^Tthe class presentation 

. (similar to occupational classes when the facility 
may be leased and the teachpnisat the site). 

Independent study. TJiey student" uses com- 

• munity resources to. achieve his or her objectives. 

.Each of these programs provide's a unique 
opportunity for students to gain interaction with 
adults and* to' assume adult roles in the . world of 
work. . ' 

'Authorization and Administration 

Many facets of the community classroom -pro- 
*gram have been discussed. The significant autho- 
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rizing legislation that has led to, this program's 
expansion is found in Education Code sections 
10400 (1068), 517,60 (5985), and 51769 (5992). 

Commitment is the key word to establishing an 
. effective community classroom program. The 
school board and- district administration must be 
supportivV of the concept and willing to provide 
the leadership to make it* work. They should 
actively encourage the participation of* the school 
staff and the community. Factors that follow thrs 
commitment and lead tp success are the following: 

Staff commitment The staff should be com- 
mitted to community involvement. * 

.Leadership. % Specific individuals- at the district 
and local school, level should be given the respon- 
sibility of coordinating thrprogram. 

SupporH services Community-based programs 
will have diffenjit needs. Allowances must be made' 
for (1) transportation: (2) coordination: (3) office 
and clerical support; and (4) insurance. 

New staffing patterns Existing staffinjfpatterns 
must-change to provide for proper staff utilization. 
A minimum* of twoJiour blocking is ^necessary. 
Release time foT coordination is often needed, and 
the existing campus program will have to change. 
This change cah have a positive or negative effect, 
depending on the flexibility and creativity of the 
'staff and administration. 

Public information The community needs to be 
made aware -of the program*: The effectiveness of 
the public informatioij-pfogram can be measured 
by they number of stliderits and community mem- 
bers wno become involved. 

Management system The failure of most com-- 
munity classroom systems can be traced to the lack 
<j£a management system to coordinate the efforts 
.ai\all participant^. Priorities need to be established, 
monitoring systems need^to be developed,, and 
records need to be maintained to ensure maximum 
access to what could be limited resources. 

Community Classroom Problems 

The community is not the limitless resource that 
some reform documents would lead you to believe. 
•We must face the reality that some people, 
businesses, and organizations are not that enam- 
ored- with the youth of this nafiop. The available 
•resources must be used to the maximum. In 
working -with, the community, administrators may 
encounter the foltowing problems: 

Overlap of community tonta^t^All of the prime 
educational agencies are contacting .the same 
people as community resources for placement, 



. training v sites y or involvement in «the training pro- 
gram. Some businesses are asking the question, 
"Who is in charge?" 

Liability coverage of program sponsors. When 
we get outside of the r^alm of the occupational 
program, real questions arise reg^ding liability 
coverage for the program sponsor. FoJ- example, is 
school board approval of the program sufficient to 
cover the program* under the* district liability 



policy? 



Placement program responsibilities Federal^and 
state regulations on vocational programs ^tress 
placement. The competition for the pooj^df jobs 
* has increased in intensity between schools, labor 
' -groups, and-governmenta^gencies. 

Interagency relationships )Vhen programs -are 
offeretl away from the school site* those agencies 
that regulate the other institutions must be 
involved in the planning. Interagency problems are 
probably the ones tjiat affect these programs the 
• most. 

Medical injury coverage In occupational pro- 
grams the worker compensation coverage ls'clear. 
An expanded program of insurance is needed for 
-> academic programs. 

Transfer of credit While this problem is^min- 
ishing, recognition of eommunity-based activities 
at the college level continues tb plague some 
students. We .need to address the problem of 
transfer of experiences or credits. 

Transportation costs Who is hJble when a 
student mpves- ftpm site A to site B when j5oth ' 
sites are places wliere programs are offered or 
supported by the school district? * 

Liability. What is the liability of the school 
when a student who is" placed by the school as a 
part of a school program damages property at a 
community si^e? 1 

Articulation between educational agenciesMs the 
remaining problem to deal with. It iSs£ompound^d 
because the articulation must include Nniany com- 
munity variables Glher than tire community class- 
room. Now we must be concerned with all facets 
of the program that will involve contact wkh the 
community on be'half of the schopl. Sojme^OT the 
agencies that must be considered in HghtXof 
expanding career education programs are the fo 
lowing: 

Elementary schools. Speakers, tours, and explo- 
ration activities h^ve become popular with this 
group. Sbrne support services must be provided. If 
joint coordination can be provided, it will be 
meaningful. 
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Community placement agencies Local aovern- 
ment, employment agencies, and private groups are 
all involved in youth placement programs. The 
overlapping contact needs to be coordinated. 

Community colleges. These institutions ,can be 
competing for the same facilities and personnel. 
Delineation .of roles and cooperation must take 
place with these programs. 

Community Classroom Coordination 

Some program operators have already started to 
work on the problems that have occurred in 
community classroom coordination Examples are 
the following: 

Coordinating councils All of the interacting 
agencies sit on a coordinating council and work out 
the overlapping problems which exist. Joint pro- 
motion cap talce place and delineation of function 
can happen. Earti C2^ the agencies can decide ori the 
services which it will provide in a coordinated 
program. /* 
r Consortium -groups In areas where there/might 
% fye limited* resources in each of several areas, the 
consortium approach might be tisexj to expand the 
total Capability and access of each^member of the 
group. ■ ■ ^« 

v. Community resource handbook^ Developmeat 
df a\fe$ource handbook can be a vital link to 
placing into perspective all resources a # nd sharjng 
information with the instructional staff. In some 
communities the program can be computerized so 
that access and utilization can be' placed at the user 
level. * - 

Facilities contract. Although many institutions 
would be comfortable with oral agreements, the 
school and the community need the mutual pro- 
tection of a facilities contract. Such an agreement 
Tan provide the following benefits: 

1. Protect the student, against exploitation. 

2. Protect the sponsor in the case of a labor 
dispute with an enforcement agency. 



3. Establish consideration of labor-management 
problems. 

. ' 4. Ensure a reasonable period of use for instruc- 
tion. 

5. Provide delineation of liability. 

Under existing state laws such agreements are 
mandated in certain types of community-based 
programs. Academic programs that do not involve 
occupational training would not meet the detailed ' 
work plans necessary in the occupational programs. 

Staff professional development. Bringing the 
expertise of' the staff up to a desired level can be 
accomplished with the help of chambers of com- 
merce, industry education councils, and business 
associations. These organizations alf have an injgr- 
e$t in getting maximum input into the educational 
system. Each organizatipn has its reasons for 
wanting input, and these reasons must be consid- 
ered and dealt with before the school is committed 
to a joint program. ' "* • , 

Summary • 

The different community-based prpgrams that 
exist in the secondary setting have' been treated in 
this chapter. All- that is left is 'the individual plan of 
action. This plan should include the follpwin'g: ■ 

•* Organizational plan. What components." do 
you want to include, and who wili^be, given 
tl\e responsibilities? 

• Program objectives. What do you expect to 
accomplishvWith the program? 

' ' • Program timeline. When d6 you expect to 
accomplish each component? m ° 

• Program evaluation. How will you know you 
t h#ve accomplished what yon set out to do? 

The community and the school should work 
together to ^provide enriched experiences for the v 
students. Can the educational community utilizfe 
its 'resources ^wisely? For the sake of the sturdeivts 
we serve, we miisf work toward that goal. 
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Regional Occupational Centers and Programs. 



Because regional ^occupational centers (ROCs) 
and regional occup^o^^/ogramb (ROPs) are 
required to follow the California State Plan for 
Vocational Education, all the services provided by 
secondary school vocational education programs 
also must be provided by regional occupation!^ 
centers and programs. 

Purpose 

Regional occupational centers and programs are 
Sesigrfed to supplement existing vocational educa- 
tion programs. Before any course 'is implemented, 
one must examine existing vocational education 
d^ivery systems -and the needs of the community. 
Community resources mus,t be used extensively, 
and each district must present its plans for oper- 
ating the program. 

A, regional occupational center is designed to 
offer vocational education at a single location. The 
students, attend their regular comprehensive high 
school and 'then continue their training at the 
center. Regional Occupational programs, however/ 
u£e existing locatioiib and facilities to offer voca- 
tional education training. In the ROPs courses are ' 
"offered at various locations, supplementing existing 
facilities to update equipment and Jpnng in needed 
supplies. " . . 

In recent years both ROCs and ROPs have 
redesigned thm course offerings to become more 
flexiSlfe. Presently F^OCs- are offering- "satellite" 
courses away from the center, and ROPs are 
finding that ceriain courses can best be operated at 
a central location. Although each delivery system 
unique, both are finding themselves more and more 
involved in *the community to bring to the resi- 
dents better vocational training. 

Organization 

As mentioned earlier,* ROCs and ROPs are 
4 designed to supplement existing vocational educa- 



tion programs. Before they can be established, .each, 
school district that incorporates a secondary school 
must have its board of education vote to partic- 
ipate. ° — •* / 
» Two or more school districts may decide to 
form a joint powers agreement and extend a 
delivery system in this' fashion. Several districts can 
vote to "have their county operate the ROC and 
ROP, 'or the district can ^choose to implement its' 
% own. The community actually become^ involved 
when the elected members of the local school board 
decide to establish an ROC or ROP. 

Ad Hoc Advisory Committed 

Before an ROC or \ROP Can begin offering 
courses/it must receive approval from the State 
Board of Education. » . ■ 

Existing vocational education ' needs must be 
analysed to determine the type of coftrses to be 
offered initially, and this requires extensive com- 
munity involve men,t. Chambers pf .commerce and 
community task forces .are started on an ad hod 
basis to give the administration the necessary input 
for course offerings, .methods of instruction, and 
organisational patterns. * . , 

After the ROC or ROP is approved, this ad hoc 
committee generally meets periodically to monitor 
the activities through the development stages and 
generally disbands when the ROC or ROP becopies 
operational. 

Subject-Matter Advisory Committee 

Before a course is initiated, citizens, who are 
directly involved in a. certain occupational arei are 
asked to s^rve on an advisory committee. They 
meet originally to; ; adVise on, whether a certain 
course or series of courses should be offered", th$i& 
they are asked to provide input on labor dentSnd, 
quality of applicants, items that should he put into 
the curriculum, student prerequisites, and the like. 
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Community Classroom 

Probably np other^vocational education delivery 
system 'uses the , community classroom concept 
-more than the ROCs and ROPs. The community 
classroom, is defined as a site or a series of physical 
locations in which occupational training programs 
Ire conducted/The community classroom has as its 
general purpose the t expansion of. (Tcfcupational 
training opportunities by using existing sites and 
facilities ojher than those of t the public schools. 

Py using an existing business as -the laboratory 
for formal classroom instrucfion, the students can 
gain jnsight into the real work envir<?nment. The 
facilities are ysually more up-to-date because the 
same facilities are being used by private en^f£rise» 
to condirct business. The 1 community classroom 
also allows the public school entity to use equip- 



ment not ava.lable in the school. Th.s allows mo>^/ A PP ren ,cesh, P Pw * nuM 



, economically feasible to* do so, and there is no 
compromise in mstruction; the ROC or ROP may 
decide .to allow, by Contracting to another agency, 
students to enroll in a specialized program of 
instruction. 

, The public or private agency, because of ongoing 
instructional programs, hasjnvested iij> equipment 
' and already has qualified staff to instruct students 
in* its areaipf expertise, instead of ajarge invest- 
ment, in a course that may or may not continue, 
based upon advisory, committee input, the ROC or 
ROP can be. fl^tfibl^ in its course offerings and put 
its resources in other offerings wjien necessary. All 
contracts should be mcmitored carefully to ensure^ 
^hat the goals of the ROC or ROP are similar to 5 
those of the contracted agent. -^p 



funds to be used for lower teacher-student ratio, 
better supplies, and quality student services. 

The community classroom method, however, 
requires certain new types of constraints on the 
public entity. All educational codes mist be 
adhered to, and, because the private business 
person is involved, all Jabor codes' must be 
observecj. The ROC or ROP staff must be able to 
assure the business person that there is no violation 
of the following co"des: 

Education Code. Business persons are not hesi- 
tant to- assist public education, but they sometimes 
are reluctant to participate unless the public entity 
can assure' them of the educational intent of their 
participation. 

Labor Code All*of trie appropriate labor codes 
must be adhered to. The business, not the school, 
is liable if violations occurs ^ 

TAotor Vehic(e Code. When minors are involved, 
certain restrictions are/ applied to commercial 
activity. 

Workers' Compensation Code. Special laws cover 
students f6r workers' compensation. 
u Industrial Relations Code. Safety standards for 
adults and for youth must be adhered to. 

A high degree of supervisory sophistication is 
necessary Tto assure the lawmakers, the partic- 
ipating business representatives, and thb students 
that education is the 'sole purpose for this type of 
v community involvement. Violations of any Qf the 
. preceding laws can damage community relations. 

. - .1 
Contracted Instruction 

Another method used extensively by ROCs and 

ROPs 'is contracted instruction by other public* 

scjiorMs or by private schopls. When" it * becomes 



Many ROCs and ROPs, especially.those located 
in large .metropolitan areas', are involved in training 
apprentices for defined trades that require certain 
standards for entrance. 

Apprentice training is a three-way cooperative 
arrangement with (1) the employer, who pa^s the 
student while he or she is being trained; (2) the 
union, which develops the criteria* for training and 
in some cases • for student selection; and (3) the 
ROC or ROP, .which provides the formal classroom 
training. * 

This type of training allows the student to spend 
the . required amount of time in the trainings 
program as determined by the community rather 
than by the educational agency; the educational 
agency becomes the main vehicle for the training. 
The advisory committee in this instance actually 
becomes the approval agency. It determine? 
whether *or^ not a course should be continued. In 
essence, these courses are. "closed" to anyone 
wishing training unless- the prospective student is 
approved for entrance. 

Sales to the Public 

Speciai legislation now permits secondary 
schools to operate a business to sell to the public. 
As an integral part of the' sTdll training, students 
alsq, learn the .ancillary activities that take a 
product of service from its inception to its fi|jal 
goal-consumer acceptance of the activity. Busi- 
nesses may purchase student-made goods: Such 
"bysinesses might include retail stores, house build- 
ing and sales y and mSrsery sales. This whole-process 
can give tl^ student knowledge in production, 
fiscal management, promotion, sales, and inven- 
torying unique to U particular vocational subject 
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area. Consumer* bu> the product, and the student 
can see the final acceptance by the community 
through the sales. 1 , ' 

Study Trips 

As in any educational program, students can 
benefit - greatly by observing the .industry, being 
studied. The ROCs and ROPs attempt to use this 
method of instruction, however, if the student is in 
'secondary school, it becomes a problem with the 
high school because two secondary agencies must 
release the student for the activity. 

Advisory committee members are always able to 
give advice on potential -field trips, and they often 
volunteer their own places of business. 

Cooperative Vocational Education 

Recent legislation has made it possible for the 
ROCs and ROPs to otter and conduct cooperative 
vocational* education programs in wluch the stu- 
dent learns skills in the classroom and practices 
those^skills on a paid-employment basis. 

Work Experience Education 

Although 'recent legislation permits the, ROCs 
and ROPs to maintain work experience education. 
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attendance apportionments may not be allotted 
from state school funds. , . . 

Placement and Follow-Up 

Each ROC or ROP is required to contact its 
graduates to determine what progress they have 
made. Through the placement and follOw : up p-ro-' 
cedures, the community becomes involved in th£ 
evaluation of the ROCs and ROPs.- 

Summary 

Regional* occupational' centers and programs are 
^totally involved in the community and cannot 
survive without, its cooperation. The community is 
involved through the ad hoc committees, subject 
advisory, committees, community classroom activi- 
ties, and other means. The actual placement of 
students is the final step in community involve- 
ment. 

No other public educational delivery system has 
involved the community as much as the ROCs and 
ROPs. Because they are designed specifically for 
one* purpose, vocational training, the ROCs and 
ROPs rely heavil> on the community for all phases 
of training.* 
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Vocational Education Contracts 



"The vocational education contract' is a written 
agreement between any public entity and -a private ^ 
postsecondary* vocatipnal school whereby the/ pri- 
vate postsecondary .school provides vpcationai . 
instruction to pupils enrolled in any public entity.^ 
The contractor must be a private postsecondary 
vocational school that has operated pursuant to the 
provisions of Education Code Section 943.10 
(29023) or 943 1 2 (29025) for a period of two years 
or has received final approval by the Bureau of 
School Approvals. ; 

The public entity is defined as any, school 
district, community college district, county super- 
intendent, or governing body of any agency main- 
taining an^ROG or ROP. A student' is defined as" - 
any individual who may benefit from the voca- 
tional instruction under contwct with a, private . 
^postsecondary school and who has either reached 
his or her sixteenth birthday or junior class 
standing in a public set^mdary. school, or who has 
beeir recommended by the chief school adminis- *" 
trator of tl)e public entity to participate in . 
instruction provided by a private entity. 



An important benefit to the public school entity 
and to the state can sometimes be fiscal sayings. In 
many cases it would be impossible for the public 
school entity to offer the same type Of training for 
equal costs- By contracting, the public school 
entity does not have to purchase expensive equip- 
ment, secure appropriate facilities, or hire the 
teaching staff. # 

Some areas of concern do exist, f however. All 
contracts with private postsecondary schools must 
be based upon employment needs and identified 
jdb opportunities, and the instruction offered oy - 
,the privates schools must be plated directly to 
these needs and opportunities. The proposed 
course or classes should hot duplicate other train- 
ing opportunities in the region served. * ^ 

The courses or classes offered by the contract 
must provide vocational education opportunities 
for a greater 1 number of students than would 
otherwise be possible. Likewise, all courses n>ust 
meet th^landards set forth in the California State 
' Plan for Vocational Education. 
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Financial Aid Programs 



/ » Work-Study Programs 

The work-study -program under Public Law 
90-576 (Part U, Vocational Education Act of 19fr3 
as amended m 1%8) is designed to provide 
part-time^employment for students who need the 
earnings from such employment in order to com- 
mence or continue theiffvocational training on a 
full-time basis. 

Work Study Criteria 

Lc&al education agencies seeking reimbursement 
of local funds to be spent through a w^Tk-study 
program ^Iiq^IlI make appwyition to the S|:ate 
Department (of Education, \ocationaI Education 
Unit, prior \o an> Spending. "The application 
(which is available through the regional office of 
vocational education) should give a detailed 
description of the program and S rationale for 
expenditures. The application should contain the 
following: ■■ 4 

The number and percentage of unemployed 
youths between fifteen and twentyone years 
of age ' 

The' number and percentage of youths 
between fifteen and twenty-one year<> of age 
who have dropped put of school' 

3. The criteria for' selecting places of employ- 
ment, the means of determining hours of 

% work, and the compensation practices 

4. The manner in which student eligibility is 
„ determined 

5. The nature and amount of district support, 
including financial, personnel, and ancillary 

' services % * 
~ 6. The. criteria for evaluating program effective- 
ness 

Applications will be reviewed on the basis of the 
above criteria and the procedure that, the local 
education agency has developed^radminister the 



1. 



program. Approval or disapproval will' be given in 
writing. 

Eligibility Criteria „ 

To participate in a work-^jtudy program, the 
student must meet specific eligibility criteria. 
These are the following: ' 

1. The student has been accepted for enrollment 
or, if he or she already is'enrolled, is in good 
standing and in' full-time attendance as a 
student irf a program that meets the standards 
- prescribed by the California State Plan for 
Vocational Education and the local education 
agency, for,educational programs. 
* 2. The student is in need of the earnings from 
such employment to commence or continue 
the vocational education program. 

3. The student is at least fifteen years of age and 
less than twenty-one years of age at the date 
ofthe commencement of employment. 

4. The student is capable, in the opinion of the 
appropriate school authorities, of maintaining 
good standing in the school program while 
employed in the work-study program. 

Employment Criteria 

Work-study ^rogr&ms 2re to be administered by 
the local education* agency and are to be made 
available (to rhe extent of available funds) to all 
qualified youtms in the area served by such agency. 

Ftfftds granted to the states under the Voca-, 
tionai Education Act and allocated to, thelocal 
education agency for a % work-study program axe to 
be used solely for payment of wages to students in 
the work-study program. Furthermore, atdeast 20 
percent of student wages are to be paid from local 
funds. All other expenses associated with the 
program -salaries, administration, Workers' Com- 
pensation, and the like-must be borne by the local 
education agency. t 
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No student may be employed more than 15 
hours in any week during which classes are in 
session. Furthermore, the student is not to receive 
compensation jn excess of §45 per month or S350 
per academic Year, or its •e^v^alent, unless the 
student is attending a school whidi is not within 
•reasonable commuting distance. In that case, com- 
pensation may ncH exceed $60 per month or S500 
per academic year or its equivalent. 

NoMimitations are placed on the, amount of 
compensation an eligible sUideht ^an earn during 
the surnyier, and such earnings do not affect v the 
amount of compensation allowable during the 
academic year. A student would be limited, how- 
ever, tp 15 hours of employment per week while 
attending class on a full-time basis. _ 

Employment under the work-study program is 
by the local education agency -or by some other 
public agency or institution (federal, state, or 
local) pursuant to a written arrangement between 
the local educational agency and the other agency 
or institution. Work so performed must be ade- 
quately supervised and coordinated and must not 
supplant present employees of such agency or 
institution. , 

Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act Programs > 1 

\ 

The purpose of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) of 1973 is to provide job 
training and employment opportunities for eco- 
nomically* disadvantaged, unemployed, &nd»under- 
employed persons and to ensuft that training and 
other services lead to maximum employment 
oppoYtdttf&es and enhance self-sufficiency. 

The prime 'sponsor is .the basic governrtrental 
unit to which the CETA funds may be allocated. A 
prime sponsor may be a unit of local government 
with a population of 100,000 or more persons or a 
combination of local government units including at 
least one unit with a .population of 100,000 or 
more. 

The local education agency, known as the 
deliverer of services* becomes a partner with its 
locaKprime' sponsors by providing vifelly needed, 
vocational training for the unemployed, under- 
employed, and economically disadvantaged. With 
the assistance of CETA professional personnel, -all 
.community resources are brought into focus to 
serve the CETA participant. Each project contains 
.such supportive vqcational education services as 
may be needed to erasure that a trainee is provided 
with employable skills. Such community resources 



are contracted to provide required elements of a 
successful program. * * r 

Each occupational training program includes an 
advisory comiHjttee comprised of community per- 
sons knowledgeable about the job market, job 
performance requirements, and population needs. 

Youth Employment Programs 

For the purposes of CETA youth employment 
programs, participants must be between fourteen 
and twenty-two years of age. Eligibility for partici- 
pation in a CETA, Title I, activity is determined by 
the following criteria. The participant must. 

1. Reside within the geographical area covered 
by the prime sponsor^" comprehensive* 
employment plan, 

2. Be unemployed, underemployed,* or economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

An unemployed person is defined as a person 
who is without a job and wants to work and did 
not work dijring the calendar week preceding the 
week in which the determination oT eligibility for 
participation is made. This classification is gener- 
ally khown as "near poverty." L 

An 1 underempfoyed person is defined as a -person 
who (1) is working part time but has been seeking 

* full-time work and whose salary relative to his or 
her family size is belo>v t^ie poverty levelfor (2) is* 
working full time but whose salary relative to his 
or her family size is below the poverty level. The 
poverty level salary shalL be an annualized salary 
ba$£ci on, the actual salary for the three months 
prior to application. 

An economically disadvantaged person is 

* defined as a person who falls within one of the 
following categories:^ \ 

1, An individual or member of a family whose 
income is less than *the v poverty level as 
established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
• 2. An individual or member of a family who is 

on a social welfare program 
'* 3, A foster -home clyld Or. a person who \s 
' otherwise a ward of the court v 

* CETA, prime sponsors are required to give 
special consideration to the needs of eligible 
djsabled veterans, special veterans, and veterans 
who ljave received other than* a dishonorable 
discharge within four years before the date of their 
application. Youth who are 'employed under 
CETA, Title III, of the act must meet the poverty 
level guidelines, be Oiji a welfare program, or be 
declared a ward of the court. 



Work Experience Programs 

The types of work experience programs that , 
•may be conducted, under CETA are basically 
'determined by the local contracting agency and the 
prime jsponsor. In CETA,*Titfe L, programs, partici- 
pants may be either poverty level or classified as 
'tpear poverty.^' Enrollees may:be paid tor work 
activities, training programs, 6r such activities as 
career guida&cc and counseling 

An on-the-job training component in coopera- 
tion with businesses and industries $i the private 
sector may be conducted under the guidelines of 
CETA, Title I. In.these activities, a training grant at 
a 'predetermined' rate js paid \o the cooperating 
employer 1 for each hour the youth is employed . 
The cooperating employer is required to pay the 
enrollee at WasLthe federal minimum wage rate per 
i* hour. The objective of the on-the-job training 
component is, tu train the enrollee and prepare him 
or her for full- or .part-time work. 

The only basic constraints governing the cooper- 
ative on-the-job programs with the private sector 



under CETA, Title I, relate to federal and state 
child labor laws; the training for'occupations which 
require at least two Veeks of .preemployment 
training (unless an immediate empleyment oppor- 
* tunity^ is available); and expectation of employ- 
ment for' the trainee in the occupation for which 
the person is being trained. - 

Certainly, enrollment in work experience edu- 
cation under shared supervision by <a credentialed. 
school employee, coupled with the" benefits of 
related instruction, can be justified— additional 

11 school apportionment notwithstanding. Many 
youth, for some reason or another, never enroll in 
vocational programs, yet theylare the very persons 
who are in most need of these pragmatic eduCa- 

. tional experiences, Wonk expenei^e education can 
help to close the gap and possibly be the catalyst 
that provides the thrust to involve^more disadvan- 
taged youth in vocational education programs. In 
such programs young people, can contribute j\ot 
only to their own well-being ttyJt to the well-being 
of society , 
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Executive Intern. Programs 



The executive high school intern prograrh, chicly 
was initiated in New York City, permits students 
to spend four-days of the normal five-day school 
week in the office of an executive, a manager, or a 
person with decision-making responsibilities. Pri- 
vate businesses, government offices, public agen- 
cies, community service organizations, and other 
'groups participate as sponsors 

In accordance with California Education Code 
sections 1040Q (1068) and 46300 (11251), a- high 
school district can place a student for a full day of 
learning activities with an individual who does not 
possess a teaching credential. Furthermore, the 
district may receive state funds for the student as if 
he or she were attending school in tjhe classroom. 

Eadfi executive intern serves as a special assistant , 
to officials in government, private nonprofit agen- 
cies, civic organizations, educational and cultural 
institutions, communications offices, or private 
businesses. , 

' Basic to the concept, of the intern program is the 
close working relationship established between the 
student and the sponsor. The sponsor is the person 
at the placement setting who has the primary 
responsibility of working with the 'student on a 
daily basis'. 

Program Description 
* The student, is assigned to the placement setting 
, for four days a week for the norrrial working day 
of the agency. Off the fifth day of the week, the 
student* returns< to^his or her school for classes or 
for internship program meetings witn the district 
coordinator* 

While the student is involved with the placement 
setting and the roles of individuals in that settingv 
he or she can observe^how the legal and administra- 
tive, responsibilities of tire manager or leadership 
person are carried out and How management and 
decision-making functions are handled. The interns 



learn that 'interpersonal relationships and interper- 
sonal communications are critical to the success of 
any organization. 

The students improve their personal skills. They 
build confidence in their ability to communicate - 
with other peo'ple. They learn to recognize the 
need for planning if one is to fulfill objectives and . 
contribute individual responsibility to the agency. 
In addition, interns have opportunities to expand 
their communication skills. Placement activities 
may require writing letters, doing research, and 
preparing 'background information. 

x Administratively, the local school district is 
responsible for operating the intern program. The 
program is funded at the same per-pupil cost as 
classroom instruction. 

A positive aspect of the intern program . is the 
relationship fieveloped bettveen the sponsor and 
the student. The strength of tlie program is the 
full-time, forur-day-a-week placement that allows 
time fpr more effective xplanning by the sponsor 
and time for effective involvement of the student 
in the actual activities in which the sponsor and the 
organization are engaged. 

A school program called an "executive" high 
• school internship connote* the selection of partici- 
pating students from the upper percentile of high 
school achievers. To limit the program to such 
students would noi take into^consideration the 
needs- 6f many individuals within the student 
population who may be qualified. This./type of 
program could *be* beneficial to any student T&corn- 
mended by teachers ancl 'counselar^' Prdspectit? 
interns should *have the qualities of initiative, 
perseverance, independence, and the ability to 
communicate. Above all, the student must have 3 
desire to seek experiences beyond and outside of 
the classroom environment. t ' 
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District KesponsibilitiesS 

The district sh/mld^tecide to what extent it is or 
is not liable for the^Ttutfetft's welfare and clarify 
this liability to the sponsomig agency. Guidelines 
should be established for transportation, travel^ 
and expefises while on the job. . 

A wjritten statement of learning objectives 
should be developed cooperatively with each stu- 
dent. Although the objectives should be defined by 
Jhe purpose of the program, written objectives 
should be developed by the student and the 
coordinator once^the student has expressed a desire 
to be in the program. 

, The sponsor's role in the evaluation should be 
agreed upon in advance. Frequent input frorp tjie 
sponsor regarding the student's performance is an 
important _asp&&-of the program. By using the 
refined* objectives developed cooperatively by the 
sponsor and the student, evaluation^ can be an 
ongoing process^* 

Wnrten evidence should be presented periodi- 
cally to the sponsoring agency by the school 
coordinator regarding the student's progress on 
days the student is at the school. If a placement 
must be discontinued, a written report should be 
provided to the student* the sponsor, the parents, 
and the school district. * 

Eacff student should be given an opportunity to 
explore different placement settings befor.e making 
a decision. Students who are not motivated in the 



traditional high school settings may display charac- 
teristics or abilities in other settings that would 
indicate that placement in an internship program 
woulcTbe.beneficial. - • ' • 

7 * 

Providing Input x 

— 'The sponsors need, to provide- input for the 
operation of the program. Even though their 
experience rfiay be limited because th^y cannot see 
the full program in operation, each sponsor formu- 
lates valuable comments' and conclusions. The 
sponsors should contribute their suggestions to the 

^program r^yisipn process. 

Student input. is a valuable part of the evaluation 

, of the program. Some means should be provided 

for the student to express comments, criticisms,* 

and feedback to the sponsor, to the agency, and to 

the coordinator. * ■ . - 
/ 

s 

Summary 

The high_ schqol intern program provides an 
enriching experience for the student" The concept 
of the program is. compatible with the kinds of 

^educational experiences recommended by the 
Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Education 
(RISE) Commission. In* addition to offering a 
stimulating educational experience for young 
people, the program is beneficial to the local 

—school system as well as to local sponsors and 
agencies, ^ 



Furlough Programs 



Economic pressures and lack of academic moti- 
vation-are two of the reasons that students leave 
^chool before graduation. Dropouts often cannot 
comprehend the relevance o/ the educational pro- 
gram, or they may be unable to adjust to sohqpl 
rules and regulations. 

In few other cases is the importance of commu- ~ 
nity involvement in education so evident. The 
conlmunity at some point must deal with the 
problem of potential dropouts. Will the commu- , 
nity be dealing with well-eduf&ted youths or with 
unskilled, underachieving, and undermotivated 
dropouts? 

( -, Project Furlough 

in 1973 an experimental p/roject was initiated by 
the Los Angeles Unified School District to examine 
the feasibility of temporarily releasing potential* 
dropouts tfrom school. The objective was 'for the 
students to gain experiences in the adult world in 
the expectation that such experiences would 
strengthen the students' educational motivation. 
The project, called Project Furlough, was initiated ■ 
with the' support of the California Legislature. 

Project Furlough provides off-campus educa- 
tional alternatives for, potential dropouts in grades 
ten through twelve. Students involved in the 
project leave high school for periods up to one year 
to engage in paid business experience, in volunteer 
community service, or in independent researcher 
&tudy. The project is tailored to the- needs of 
students wlro have poor attendance records or low 
academic achievement; however? the students are 
offered furloughs. only after all other-educational 
opportunities have been exhausted. 

Off-Campus Objectives 

Project Furlough students participate in a 
variety of Activities while on leave from school. 
Many concurrently engage in more than one type 



of activity, ancl many change' activities during the 
course x)f the leave. The ^udentsr determine their- 
own off-campus objectivesi1*b,wever, their gpals^e 
subject to the approval of the school and the 
parents. A contract is formulated to describe each 
student's activities. 

Students are encouraged to provide volunteer 
service to community agencies and other humani- 
^anan groups. Some students volunteer their ser- 
vices to schools as tutors and aides /and some serve 
in municipal offices and clinics. The experiences 
gained 'in these activities often result in positive 
attitudinal changes that prompt students to con- 
tinue tkeir education.' , , * 

Liaison with Students 

Guidance in the off-campus activity is an essen- 
tial element of the project activities. E^ch fur- 

' loughecl student sel^ts or is assigneda school A 
liaison* person who (1) assists the student in >, 
preparing a furlough corffract; (2) maintains con- 
tact with the student during the furlough peritfS; 

• and\ (3) evaluates the furlo.ugh experience tp^ 
determine the amount of school credit that cant>e 
granted, 

' The key to the success of a furlough pr.ogram is 
the relationship between the liaison* worker and the 
student who is about-to drop out. For* many 
potential dropouts, this may be their first meaning- 
ful, o^sitive relationship with a professional edu- 
t catdTr, . • 

Evaluatipn of Furloughs 

The furloughed students are required to produce 
some type of evidence of their experiences. This 
evidence may consist of daily. Jogs, written em- 
ployee repoVts, written student reports, interviews 
with liaison personnel, tests, pay stubs, or atten- 
dance records. 
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Upon completion of th^ furlough, a committee 
examines the furlough evidence to ascertain the 
amount Qf credit that can be granted toward 
graduation. Credits generally * are based on the 
& courses currently^offered in the school district. The 
evaluation committee determines whether a stu- 
dent has met the general course objectives as 
^established by the district board of education. 

In evaluating the overall success of the furlough 
program, the liaison person carefully examines 
> ♦ records of the student's experiences, evaluation 
data that the liaison person considers are the 
reason for the furlough, descriptions of furlough 
experiences, number and types of contacts be- 
tween student and liaison workers, types, of evi- 
dence to verify furlough experiences, rationale for 
granting credit, amount of credit granfed, student 
status after the furlough, and reactions of paftnts 
and others to the furlough program.. 



Community Involvement 

The successful integration of education *with 
community resources is a major factor in operating 
a furlough program. In few educational' progitms is 
there such a need to coordinate and utilize 
community resources. As students leave school to 
explore the adult world, the community inextri- 
cably^becomes involved in their educational future.' 

Several years of operation of the Los Angeles 
project indicate that a furlough program offers 
students 'a significant alternative to "dropping * 
out." Since 60 percent of the Project Furlough 
students return to school or to some form of 
education after their furloughs, the benefits of the 
furlough opportunity, the liaison relationship for 
potential dropouts, and the community's involve- 
ment in the concerns of potential dropouts have 
been confirmed.* 
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